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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SITS FOR ITS PORTRAIT 


GARLAND F. TAYLOR 


Librarian, Tulane University 


Review of Robert D. Leigh, The Public Li- 
brary in the United States. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1950. 


| # an effort to determine objectively and 
by approved modern investigative methods 
what are the actual facts about the aims, op- 
erations, and problems of the American pub- 
lic library, the Public Library Inquiry was 
created under the supervision of the Social 
Science Research Council at the request of the 
American Library Association. The A. L. A.’s 
request was for ‘‘an appraisal in sociological, 
cultural, and human terms of the extent to 
which the librarians are achieving their ob- 
jectives,” and ‘‘an assessment of the public 
library's actual and potential contribution to 
American society.” This was to involve an 
appraisal of public libraries “in terms of 
their own stated objectives and to appraise 
the appropriateness of the objectives them- 
selves against the background of American 
social and cultural institutions and values.” 

An advisory committee of specialists was 
constituted (in which librarians were a mi- 
nority), and a staff of twenty-four workers 
assembled for the actual work of the nine- 
teen component projects which the Inquiry 
ultimately comprised. In the present volume 
the broader general results of the Inquiry are 
summarized by the director of the entire 
study, which took nearly three years to com- 
plete. This book is based upon the fuller 
and more specialized reports prepared by the 
staff on the separate projects, and is one of 
seven volumes in the Public Library Inquiry. 
It describes itself as ‘‘a summary account of 
public library structure and operations set in 
the perspective of the objectives which libra- 
rians have defined and the vision they have 
held concerning their social responsibilities. 
Above all, it relates the public library to the 
groups using it and to significant develop- 
ment in the broad fields of education and 
mass communication.” It is designed “'to 


stimulate public librarians to re-examine re- 


alistically their most useful function and 
greatest potential contribution.” 

The book devotes eleven chapters to the 
bringing together of ‘‘a foundation of re. 
liable knowledge and objective interpreta. 
tion for policy making and action by those 
who operate or directly influence public li- 
braries in the United States.’ A concluding 
section suggests directions of potentially ef. 
fective growth and adaptation for public li- 
braries during the next decade. 

The studies made by the Inquiry were 
generally restricted to a group of sixty libra- 
ries chosen as representative of systems of all 
kinds and sizes (out of 7,408 units in the 
nation). Southern libraries in the sample 
group include: Geneva and Geneva County, 
Alabama; Huntsville, Alabama; Jackson, and 
Hinds County, Mississippi; New Orleans; 
Pine Bluff and Jefferson County, Arkansas; 
and Lubbock County, Texas. Most of the 
large public library systems in the country 
are also included (e. g., Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, New 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, To- 
ledo). Field studies and extensive question- 
naires were substantially supplemented by 
numerous conferences with a selected group 
of key librarians. 

Six basic assumptions are found to prevail 
toward the public library in mid-twentieth 
century America. They relate to: belief in 
the importance of the opportunity to learn; 
the concept of freedom of communication; 
the prevalent pattern of popular control and 
expert direction for libraries; the ideal of 
service to the entire community ; the question 
of centralization and local participation; and 
the demands for technological change in the 
face of institutional tradition. Attempts to 
reconcile the conflicts inherent in some of 
these are at the roots of some of the public 
library’s major problems. 

The Inquiry’s formulation of the generally 
accepted objectives of public libraries (which 
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is in turn a composite of three previous state- 
ments) presents nothing particularly star- 
tling or very controversial. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the heavy emphasis on the area of 
ublic affairs and citizenship. The leader- 
ship and stimulation functions of the library 
in the community are also stressed. Emphasis 
is given to the importance of a positive pro- 
ram of cultivation and promotion of the 
public use of library materials and services.’ 
The wisdom of the traditional preoccupation 
with books and periodicals, to the virtual or 
complete neglect of films and sound record- 
ings, is challenged. The Inquiry found, for 
the most part, that librarians were agreed on 
the matter of the library's responsibility for 
exercising good taste and judgment in its 
choice of materials; but there were dissenters 
who championed the doctrine that, regard- 
less of quality, the public library must give 
the public what it wants. 

Whatever its program may be, the contem- 
porary American public library operates in 
the midst of a communications revolution of 
unprecedented proportions and enormous po- 
tential influence. It labors non-commercially 
in competition with wealthy and intricately 
organized profit-motivated agencies. The 
abundance and sometimes depressing accessi- 
bility of modern mass communications (mov- 
ies, radio, television, pulp magazines, news- 
papers) should be matters of great concern 
to libraries, because of their obvious competi- 
tive implications. Radio, movies, and tele- 
vision reach even non-readers. Books, being 
comparatively expensive and less conveniently 
accessible, ‘‘remain the most limited of the 
major agencies of communication so far as 
numbers in their audiences can be counted.” 
And even when the adult population of the 
U. S. does choose to read books, it obtains 
them from the public library only about one 
fourth of the time. Only about one tenth of 
the adult population borrow from the public 
library as much as one book per month. 





‘Not new, but no less disturbing than for- 
merly, is the Inquiry’s finding that only a very small 
minority of American citizens would, according to 
their own testimony, ever think to turn to their 
public library for information on such subjects as 
nutrition, child care, or foreign countries. 





The obvious implications of the competi- 
tion of mass media, says Mr. Leigh, are for 
libraries to supplement, rather than to imitate 
or combat, the mass media; to compensate in 
some measure for their deficiencies—promin- 
ent among which is their tendency to rein- 
force commonly held opinion and prejudice 
without critical analysis, and to avoid the un- 
fashionable and possibly disturbing. In this 
connection the library is reminded of its clas- 
sic responsibility and perennial opportunity 
as a custodian and disseminator of important 
and vital ideas—even, sometimes, unpopular 
or controversial ones. 

American public libraries generally are ob- 
served to be somewhat too reliant on com- 
mercial promotions, rather than solid merit 
and sound critical esteem, in selecting cur- 
rent books for purchase; they are too readily 
victimized by calculating dramatization and 
sensationalism. Librarians are reminded of 
their duty to the largest block of their adult 
customers—a group including people of bet- 
ter education, more serious and diversified in- 
tellectual interests, and more social, civic, and 
cultural responsibility, than the general aver- 
age of the citizenry. For the most part, how- 
ever, the Inquiry thinks the American public 
library is on the right track. 

Since the effectiveness of service varies so 
greatly, Mr. Leigh sensibly refrains from gen- 
eralizing about a non-existant “‘typical” li- 
brary, finding that whether judged on the 
basis of population served, annual expendi- 
tures, or total book stock, American public 
libraries fall into four distinct and logically 
differentiated groups. The Inquiry comes to 
the conclusion that a minimum annual budget 
of about $100,000 is necessary to provide 
adequate modern public library service 
(whether county or urban). This observa- 
tion is likely to come as a considerable shock 
to most of the persons associated with the 
nine-tenths of U. S. libraries which have bud- 
gets of less than $25,000 (71 per cent of 
U. S. libraries have budgets of less than 
$4,000) and book stocks of fewer than 25,- 
000 volumes (44 per cent have fewer than 
6,000) ; and which serve populations of less 
than 25,000 (65 per cent serve areas of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants) . 
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Although the optimum size favored by the 
Inquiry is equalled or exceeded by only two 
per cent of public libraries, there is no hesi- 
tancy in condemning the observed inefficien- 
cies and uncooperativeness of some of these 
large urban systems. In principle, however, 
the larger units are favored. One of this 
book’s most interesting suggestions is that 
there should be more of the larger libraries, 
either in addition to, or preferably instead of, 
the smaller ones, since the obvious limitations 
of the latter group make really adequate serv- 
ice an unattainable pipe-dream for them un- 
less they have extensive cooperation and sup- 
port from adjacent larger units. The Inquiry 
found that two-thirds of American public li- 
braries make no serious effort, for example, 
“to build collections of popular but reliable 
reference works in major areas of serious 
adult interest; and that very few of the 
smaller libraries make any consistent attempt 
to acquire useful free Government publica- 
tions. Collections of non-book music ma- 
terials are wanting in 96 per cent of public li- 
braries, and film collections in 99 per cent. 

It follows that careful, detailed, large-scale 
cooperative planning and administration are 
basic to widely improved service. Coopera- 
tive innovations now in being are noted with 
favor; but criticism is properly leveled at the 
great disparity between theory and practice 
in many areas of potential inter-library co- 
operation. This leads in turn to the sugges- 
tion that the substantial increase needed in 
library revenues be sought from the states. 
This the experts of the Inquiry take to be a 
more logical source for such aid than Fed- 
eral appropriations; they would suggest that 
Federal funds be used largely for stimulation 
and demonstration, leaving the main respon- 
sibility for long-haul maintaining support to 
the states. (The demonstration program so 
effectively worked out by the Louisiana State 
Library is cited for commendation in this 
section. ) 

The Inquiry rather favors a regional or dis- 
trict library organization within a state, as 
opposed to the more conventional county set- 
up. The regional arrangement is believed to 
offer possibility of a more varied and exten- 


——$. 


sive stock of pooled books, and the provision 
of roving staff specialists and central pur. 
chasing and processing. 

On the other hand, Federal funds are fg. 
vored for aid to the reference and research 
services of the great libraries which cary 
most of the burden of acquiring, preserving 
and interpreting the valuable printed mu. 
terials of the world. Services of this sor 
transcend narrow geographical boundaries, 
and the libraries which render them should 
increasingly serve our entire society. A “m. 
tional network”’ of such services is advocated, 
involving union catalogs, cooperative acquisi- 
tions on a large scale, long-range planning, 
centralized bibliographical service, and te. 
gional storage centers. Stimulated and sup. 
ported by Federal assistance, this plan would, 
it is suggested, largely free small libraries 
from the necessity of continuing to attempt 
to build, with their restricted means, signif- 
cant reference collections and services. At 
the same time, the smaller libraries would 
call freely upon the larger centers for assist. 
ance in this area, and would find it readily 
available without fee. 

Even with present financial limitations, it 
is suggested that better results and more ef. 
fective service might be achieved if library 
administrators generally were to give more 
attention to self-measurement and analysis 
and to enlightened modern personnel prac 
tices. There is merit in the suggestion tha 
library schools might make a useful contribu: 
tion by spreading the necessary knowledge of 
such practices and techniques. 

Is librarianship a profession? The conclu- 
sion of the Inquiry staff should interest keen- 
ly those librarians who blandly assume that 
there is no question about it, and those who 
are anxious to see it fully recognized. Libra- 
rianship is here characterized as “‘a skilled 
occupation on its way to becoming an orgat- 
ized profession.” Of the librarians in the n 
tional sample who were classified by their li 
braries as “professional,” only 58 per cent 
had an academic bachelor’s degree, with ot 
without professional library training. Only 
40 per cent had in addition the professional 
degree normally attained by a fifth year’ 
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work at a library school. Only one eighth of 
the librarians in the sample felt that profes- 
sional associations were beneficial to them; 
only about one half have any opinion about 
such matters as larger units of library service, 
Federal aid, or state certification. 

As for the library schools on which there 
must be increasing dependence for trained 
personnel, the past thirty years have brought 
encouraging progress; yet as compared with 
other professional schools, library schools 
generally fall somewhat short of the prevail 
ing standards for faculty compensation, per- 
student expenditures, number of students per 
teacher, and provisions for research. It is 
proposed that thought be given to consolida- 
ting instruction in strong institutions, rather 
than trying to impose unattainable standards 
on the smaller and weaker. The activities of 
the more advanced schools in promoting con- 
ferences, institutes, and workshops for prac- 
ticing librarians are highly commended. In 
spite of current confusions in library school 
curricula and objectives, there are hopeful 
signs of serious good intentions on the part 
of most of the schools, and promising evi- 
dences of a sincere effort to reach worthwhile 
goals. 

The concluding section of the book (The 
Direction of Development) advocates, in ad- 
dition to the goals already mentioned here, 
the expansion of work with groups, and 
fuller cooperation with agencies of adult edu- 
cation; better coordination of school library 
work and the public library’s juvenile serv- 
ices, and of training and special preparation 
for both (‘‘children’s rooms and children’s 
librarians have been the classic success of the 
public library’’) ; certification of professional 
librarians; the organization of a more satis- 
factory public library professional career (in- 
cluding better salaries, more opportunity for 
advancement, and security provisions) ; an in- 
vigorated and realistic library school curricu- 
lum; and a distinct differentiation of profes- 
sional and non-professional training. 

A fifty per cent increase in library appro- 
ptiations within the decade (an increase 
which even the experts consider rather un- 


likely, in view of present and foreseeable con- 
ditions) should make possible most of the 
gains which are cited as extremely desirable. 

But whatever significant progress is made, 
vision, skill, imagination, and cooperative 
ability will be indispensable among the li- 
brarians of the nation. For, says Mr. Leigh, 
“Librarians organized into professional as- 
sociations are probably the principal means 
for library development in the country as a 
whole.” 


The book is on the whole readable, and 
commendably free of social-science jargon. 
It is somewhat repetitious, and sometimes in- 
dulges in the bright bustling manner of 
bringing platitudes to light as though they 
were gems of wisdom (example: ‘Reference 
materials are not limited to books bought 
originally for circulation purposes.”’) 

Of such measuring devices as the A. L. A. 
Classification and Pay Plans the author ap- 
pears to be entirely unaware. He greatly dis- 
torts the problem of acquisitions by exclusive 
attention to current materials, to the total ne- 
glect of out-of-print and antiquarian books. 

The data on which generalizations and in- 
terpretations are built are of umeven ade- 
quacy; the book needs to be used with this 
limitation (which is by no means unknown 
to the author) in mind. Even so, its scope is 
such as to put it well beyond any such study 
previously attempted. Readers who may be 
disposed to regard some of the statements and 
conclusions of the book as too obvious to re- 
quire argument should at least recognize the 
fact that these are now offered as the out- 
comes of extensive compilation and pains- 
taking analysis of objective data, rather than 
as mere surmises or commonly accepted as- 
sumptions and superficial generalizations. 
The entire project, moreover, constitutes a 
pioneer effort to analyze on a nationwide 
scale a social-cultural institution and an en- 
tire occupational group. 

The many and important contributions of 
the Carnegie Corporation to improved li- 
brary service in this counfry are once more 
pointed up by its generous support ($20v,- 
000) of the whole Inquiry project. 
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THE LIBRARY’S PUBLIC 


BERNARD BERELSON 
Reviewed by George King Logan, New Orleans Public Library 


This is an informative and challenging 
book about a subject of importance to every 
public librarian—the person on the other side 
of the desk. Who he is, why he is there, what 
he takes out of the library, when he may be 
expected again—these are provocative ques- 
tions. Admittedly, they take considerable re- 
search to answer objectively. Some libraries 
have undertaken individual studies of their 
clientele, and William C. Haygood presented 
his findings about the New York Public Li- 
brary in book form—‘Who uses the public 
library’’ (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938). Now Dr. Berelson has en- 
larged the picture to take in the whole na- 
tion. His is a book which will be useful to 
both the practitioner and the student. 

The book performs several valuable func- 
tions. On the one hand, it offers objective 
proof for many of the general “impressions” 
which librarians have had about their pa- 
trons. At the same time, it uncovers new ma- 
terial. It also, to many librarians, will serve 
as a call to arms to do something about the 
numerous lags it points out in the public li- 
brary’s efforts at reaching wider and deeper 
into the life of the nation. And finally, and 
perhaps most important, it may serve to im- 
plement widespread discussion and debate 
and study among librarians about problems 
common to all, so that a definite program for 
action may be inaugurated at national, state, 
and local levels of planning. 

In a study of this type, an understanding 
of the author's techniques is important for 
interpreting his conclusions. In the foreword, 
it is pointed out that this report is the result 
of two separate studies made for the Public 
Library Inquiry. One, prepared by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, obtained data from interviews 
with some 1500 people selected at random in 
various parts of the nation. The other, pre- 
pared by Dr. Berelson, Dean of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, 


undertook “‘an analysis of all the studies of 
library book use and users published since 
1930.”" Dr. Berelson then combined the 
findings of both studies. 

The present reviewer finds it impossible in 
considering such a close-knit book as this— 
which abounds with tables, charts, and foot. 
notes—to do more than suggest the scope of 
the work, picking for comment some of the 
matters which appear to have particular value 
for Louisiana librarians. If he should lead 
readers to the book itself, and to a discussion 
of the issues it raises, he feels that his pur- 
pose shall have been accomplished. 


Books As Media of Communication 


The study opens with a survey of two basic 
considerations—the place of the book reader 
and of the public library in today’s world. If 
we know how many book readers there are, 
then we have at least some idea of our po- 


tential public. If we also know how many | 


book readers are public library users, then we 
can in some measure gauge the effectiveness 
of our efforts. This is one of the places where 
statistics are necessary. Dr. Berelson finds 
that while 25-30% of the adult population 
reads one or more books a month, and about 
50% read one or more a year, the melancholy 
fact remains that “ ‘book reading’ is not an 
activity of the majority of Americans today.” 
What do they use as substitutes for books’ 
He finds the answer in movies, magazines, 
newspapers, and radio—the use of books falls 
below all of these, on a quantitative basis. 
As far as the place of the library in the 
book picture is concerned, the study finds 
that 25% of the adults and 50% of the chil- 
dren are registered users of the public library. 
If “user” is defined as one who uses the li 
brary at least once a year, the percentage 
drop to 18% and something under 50%, 


while if we consider those who use the li} 
brary at least once a month, the figure i) 
about 10% of the adults and about 33% oF 


the children and young people. 
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On the matter of where people get the 
books they read, the public library comes sec- 
ond with both adults and young people. 
Adults read more books obtained from the 
home library or through purchase, while 
young people borrow more from the school 
library. Dr. Berelson’s conclusion is that of 
the books read in the United States, about 
one-fourth come from the public library. 

This first chapter poses a number of pro- 
vocative questions. Statistically-minded _li- 
brarians will note that while we set out to 
serve the entire community, we are actually 
dealing with minorities—the minority of the 
population which reads books, and of that 
minority, the minority which uses the public 
library as the major source of supply. Such 
information should be helpful in evaluating 
the role of individual libraries. The crusad- 
ers will see in these figures a challenge to 
them—and to the whole profession—and 
they will redouble their efforts for increasing 
the number of both book readers and library 
users, of turning minorities into majorities. 
This same matter will be brought up at other 
points throughout the study. 

The findings about the book’s relationship 
to other media of communication can also 
serve as a call to arms. While television is 
not included here, the book industry is very 
much aware of its implications, and librarians 
are becoming concerned. Many are now us- 
ing radio programs to channel book and li- 
brary information into the homes of their 
community, and they will doubtless make use 
of this new medium. In New Orleans, for 
example, we have already switched our “Teen 
Age Book Review” program over to the tele- 
vision screen. We who believe in the unique 
qualities of books will find that these other 
media of communication—movies, maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio, and TV—can be 
not only friendly competitors but also valu- 
able allies. 


The “Who” of Library Service 


In his second chapter, Dr. Berelson brings 
human traits and characteristics into the pic- 
ture. He finds that there are a number of in- 
fluential factors, and that the most important 





of these are age, education, occupation, and 
residence. 

First, the patron is probably a young per- 
son. Statistics indicate that the public library 
is a young person’s institution. In fact, juve- 
niles account for one-third of the registration 
and one-half of the circulation. There are 
figures here to show that three-fourths of the 
total users are under thirty-five years of age, 
and that the older the people, the less they 
use the library. The place where the use of 
the library falls off—and very sharply—is at 
the end of the school years. 

Second, the patron is probably an educated 
person. In fact, Dr. Berelson finds that edu- 
cation is the most significant single factor in 
determining the use of libraries. Citing sta- 
tistics, 10-15% of adults with only a grade- 
school education are library users, as com- 
pared with four times as many of the college- 
educated. Conditions will vary with com- 
munities, but the study indicates that while 
the adult population is predominately made 


‘ up of people having no more than an elemen- 


tary school education, the library clientele is 
composed mainly of those with a high school 
background. 

Third, the patron is likely to be a student. 
The study finds that students constitute the 
major occupational group. They are followed 
by housewives and white collar workers, then 
professional people and those in managerial 
positions, and finally by wage earners. Stu- 
dents are responsible for about one-fourth to 
one-half of the total users, housewives from 
less than one-tenth to as much as one-third, 
with the white collar groups represented in 
about the same proportions. 

Fourth, the patron probably lives near the 
library. This is particularly true in cities, 
where the major part of the users live within 
a few blocks of the agency—about half of 
them within four to eight blocks. Dr. Berel- 
son suggests that this factor is less important 
in small towns, where the library seems to 
attract from a wider area. 

By implication, this description of library 
clientele poses a number of problems of par- 
ticular interest to this reviewer. First are 
questions about age groups. While the data 
on work with young people indicates that this 
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has proved a most fertile field, justifying its 
emphasis, there remains the disturbing situa- 
tion with regard to their elders. Careful 
study seems needed to determine what can be 
done to continue the patronage of people be- 
yond the days of schooling. One line of in- 
quiry might be concerned with extending the 
program of a group already using the library 
—the boys and girls in high schools. While 
the tradition of special rooms, collections, 
staffs and promotion campaigns for children 
has long been established, the teen-ager is 
still the forgotten person in many public li- 
braries. If, as this study indicates, the great- 
est loss comes when school is over, contacts 
with high school students are all-important. 
Programs directed at their interest level, 
matched by attractive collections and enthusi- 
astic staff members, could help make visits to 
the library something more than the chore it 
would seem to be for many. And during 
these vital years, if young people can be per- 
suaded to cross the line between compulsory 
and voluntary library use, rich dividends have 
been won. This is a challenge which might 
well be shared with school librarians and 
teachers, and cooperative effort seems called 
for if the prevailing pattern is to be changed. 

The school student uses the library because 
he has to—in order to accomplish his daily 
task. What about some programs designed 
to make the library equally as essential in the 
life of the adult? One obvious answer lies 
in the development of special services for the 
business and industrial interests of the com- 
munity. In Louisiana, where the economic 
picture is changing rapidly, there will be in- 
creased opportunity to attract and serve peo- 
ple who need the library’s resources in order 
to earn their livelihood. Another is in the 
strenuous promotion of the information serv- 
ices of the library, with emphasis on both 
telephone service and reference assistance to 
those who visit the library. Adults with ques- 
tions do not seem to know that they can turn 
to the public library for guidance, and both 
the interest of the staff and constant emphasis 
on the information service in the public re- 
lations program are needed. Other possibili- 
ties lie in the wide area of library-related ac- 
tivities for adults, or adult education, to use 


———_ 


the familiar term. While time and energy 
are spent in attracting youngsters, frequently 
the lure of books and information is consid. 
ered sufficient for their elders. As activity 
programs for adults—Great Books Discus. 
sion Groups and similar projects—are de. 
veloped in more and more libraries, it will be 
interesting to see if they are successful in 
attracting more adult patrons. Along these 
lines, the experience of those parish librar. 
ians in Louisiana who award reading certifi. 
cates to adults might make interesting read- 
ing to others elsewhere. 

In considering some of Dr. Berelson’s 
other ‘“‘who”’ factors, it would seem that Lou- 
isiana libraries will be gaining in the years 
ahead. For example, since the educational 
level of the state is rising, this will doubtless 
mean more readers for public libraries. At 
the same time, the highly successful parish 
demonstration plan is bringing libraries clos- 
er to hundreds of thousands whose patronage 
will reflect an upward swing. Incidentally, 
the study’s findings with regard to proximity 
will serve to underline the efforts of those 
libraries which have been stressing the value 
of bookmobile and station library services as 
means of bringing books and people together. 


The “Why” of Library Service 


In his longest chapter, Dr. Berelson con- 
siders why people use the public library. As 
might be suspected, he finds that the major 
reason is to borrow books. What kind ? Near- 
ly half of them are juvenile, nearly two-thirds 
are fiction. More recent titles are wanted 
than old ones, there is a small but steady 
demand for the classics, and non-fiction is 
fairly evenly distributed over all subjects. As 
far as reference use is concerned, he finds that 
it is small when compared with borrowing, 
but that it is important. 

An extremely interesting section of the 
study deals with the question of whether or 
not to extend library services into new areas, 
such as audio-visual materials and discussion 
groups. On the basis of the evidence he 
could find, Dr. Berelson concludes that “‘on 
the whole the projected services would be 
used relatively more by those who at present 
use the library than by others. Thus, the new 
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services would not so much attract new peo- 
ple to the public library as provide fuller and 
more satisfactory services to people who al- 
ready use the library. . . . Briefly, the new 
activities would provide a supplementary 
service for the library’s present clientele.” 

Here is posed that fundamental question 
about which countless articles have been writ- 
ten and debates waged. Without adding to 
the heat of the battle, the present reviewer 
would nevertheless like to point out that in 
its quest for providing unique and essential 
services to the community the library may 
well find some of the answers in these “‘ex- 
tended services.” In our city, for example, 
the public library’s collection of recorded 
music is the only one freely available for 
home circulation. That it met a need is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that in its first year of 
operation it circulated more records than a 
number of branch libraries circulated books 
—and with a far smaller collection. 

At least two other findings in the “why” 
section of this study offer direct challenges 
to this reviewer. The first is Dr. Berelson’s 
conclusion that although librarians influence 
the reading tastes and interests of children, 
they do not have a similar influence on those 
of adults. This is a blow to the old idea that 
librarians are personally influencing the 
tastes of their adult patrons, who are being 
slowly but surely stimulated to read the more 
worthwhile materials. One cannot help won- 
dering, however, whether this is the fault of 
the librarians or their patrons. It is perhaps 
significant that where enthusiasm and book 
knowledge have been combined with strenu- 
ous promotion, as in children’s work, the in- 
fluence of the library staff is felt. In prob- 
ably most libraries there is nothing to match 
this on the adult level, and few libraries are 
in a position to provide a staff of reader's 
advisors—or even a single one. The result 
may well be that while every front line li- 
brarian may be expected to serve as an infor- 
mal reader’s advisor, in actuality he is not 
performing that function—either because of 
patron dis-interest or his own, or a combina- 
tion. Here again, the situation suggests its 
own remedy. 

The second finding is that the potential pa- 





tron is in all probability ignorant about the 
library he is paying to support. The figures 
in this study confirm the darkest premonitions 
on this subject, and answers to survey ques- 
tions about finance, locations, and services all 
indicated a widespread lack of knowledge on 
the part of the public. Dr. Berelson consid- 
ers this a factor of basic importance, conclud- 
ing that “the prevailing sentiment seemed to 
be that a public library is symbolically a good 
thing for a city to have, as a civic institution 
or as a monument or as something for other 
people to use.” Those in Louisiana who have 
clamored loud and long for more and better 
library publicity—national, state, and local— 
will find here solid argument to support their 
case. The opportunities for good work along 
this line are endless, and there is every reason 
to believe that constructive public relations 
programs will be instrumental in changing 
some of the melancholy statistics found in 
this study. 

The next two chapters in the book—which 
are considerably shorter — concern the 
“when” and the “how much” of library pa- 
tronage. Among the numerous findings, it 
is encouraging to note that there has been 
a steady increase in library patronage during 
the past thirty years—a trend which Dr. 
Berelson feels will probably be continued. 
Seasonal fluctuations are pointed out—and 
this reviewer wonders how typical of Louisi- 
ana his own experience is, with the busiest 
months of circulation being in the summer 
as compared with Dr. Berelson’s months of 
March, October and November. With regard 
to “how much,” the study indicates that the 
frequency of use varies widely among bor- 
rowers, and that available statistics show a 
“heavy concentration of library use among a 
small group of frequent borrowers.” 

In his sixth chapter, Dr. Berelson discusses 
the need for further research in order to pre- 
sent a complete picture of library patronage. 
Among the areas he defines are those con- 
cerning opinion leadership and the library, 
the school-leaving problem, reference use, 
unrecorded use, the library’s influence on 
reading selection, and the social effect of the 
public library. 

The emphasis of the study is on descrip- 
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tion rather than evaluation. However, in his 
last chapter, on “Implications for Library 
Policy,” Dr. Berelson draws together some of 
his findings and poses a problem of basic im- 
portance. This is the question of whether, 
since libraries actually serve a minority of the 
population, they should direct more of their 
attention towards people who wish to make 
“serious” use of library materials. Closely re- 
lated is the question of whether libraries 
should continue to provide “light fiction.” 
He feels that the library must carefully plan 
the allocation of its resources, and “‘since it 
cannot be all things to all men, it must decide 
what things it will be to whom.” The author 
points out that the public library is going to 
have increased competition in the “recrea- 
tional area of communication,” but that this 
will not be experienced in the area of provid- 
ing serious and permanent materials. He also 
points out the rise in the educational level of 
the population, and he concludes on a note of 
reassurance: “these developments mean two 


things for the public library: more clients 
and more use of ‘better’ materials.” 

In Louisiana, where the public library pic. 
ture is still in the making, debate on this and 
the various other problems raised in ‘The Li- 
brary’s Public’ will doubtless continue for a 
long time to come. As this review has at. 
tempted to point out, the book abounds with 
matters of compelling interest, any of which 
could serve for a treatise of many pages. In 
debating them, time and energy would be 
well spent, for joined to the vigorous deter- 
mination to push wider and deeper the use 
of libraries can now be added certain facts— 
and the techniques for finding others—which 
Dr. Berelson has placed at our disposal. Out 
of such self-examination, and cooperative ef- 
forts, could come a general statement of poli- 
cies and objectives for the public library. And 
thereby we, and those we serve, might in the 
years ahead in many ways be richer. 


Berelson, Bernard. The Library's Public. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949. 





THOUGHTS AND CONCLUSIONS ON 
WILLIAM MILLER’S, THE BOOK INDUSTRY 


MELVIN H. SHORTESS 
Shortess Bookshop 


“Book business is never so healthy that it 
is uninteresting.” Made, quite blandly, in the 
first paragraph of his 156 page volume, this 
statement is the hub around which Mr. Mil- 
ler* patterns a maze of facts and figures, con- 
ditions and incidents, statements of pressure 
and policy, into a unit—Book Business, U. 
S.A., 1949. 

It is a privilege, and a rather rare privilege, 
in reading the volume to be able to look at 
the industry from any of its innumerable an- 
gles. The views from these various angles 
seem to vary, but in taking a second and 
closer look the pattern becomes clear and the 
problems identical for all of us who find our- 
selves affiliated with and dependent on the 
book industry: what affects the publisher af- 


fects the retailer; what affects the publisher 
affects the library; what affects the printer 
affects the publisher and the retailer and the 
library ; and so, on and on, until one becomes 
bewildered at the complications of so small a 
business. 

The lasting and the most important im- 
pression to be gained from this account is 
that Babbittry is fast becoming the dominat- 
ing attitude of those in control of the chief 
instrument of our culture. The publisher, 
the retailer, and even the author are selling 
out to mass production. This could be readily 
understood if, in selling out, they were gain- 


* Miller, William. The book industry, a report 
of the Public Library Inquiry. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1949. 
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ing solid financial ground. However, they 
are still in the same precarious position that 
they held in the early twenties. Best seller 
lists, book club selections, movie contracts 
may have helped a few. They have not helped 
the industry as a whole. 

One could make many deductions and 
form many conclusions from Mr. Miller's 
statements, of general interest to those who 
are allies of the publishing business. A few 
are quite significant, as for instance: 

In the year 1947, the Book-of-the-month 
club spent, on advertising alone, close to 23c 
per book for each book it distributed. If its 
policy of giving a book for each two pur- 
chased held true, the cost of advertising for 
each book sold must have been approximately 
35c. Going on from this, if each book sold 
brought an average of $3.50, their advertis- 
ing cost was ten per cent of their income. 
Every retail book store in the United States 
would welcome the opportunity of advertis- 
ing its wares at ten per cent of its income 
and remaining solvent. But I feel sure that 
every library in the United States would wel- 
come a little more variety in their borrowers’ 
requests rather than having continual waiting 
lists for titles that have been highly adver- 
tised. This unreasonable demand for a very 
few titles is the direct result of publishers at- 
tempts to gain the rare financial plums of- 
fered by book clubs and the motion picture 
industry. 

It is depressing, yet interesting to note that 
Louisiana, with 1.8 per cent of the nation’s 
population, has only 1 per cent of its book- 
stores which sell only 0.9 per cent of its 
books. These figures show that the per capita 
sale of books in Louisiana is one half that of 
the nation. Poor? Yes, but better than the 
per capita sale in thirteen other states. I sin- 
cerely believe that the presence in Louisiana 
of a superior library system has created a de- 
sire to own books that does not exist in most 
southern states. The old adage that aquaint- 
ance creates demand is as true of books as of 


cats. Our task, than, is one of continuing to: 


propagate the joys, the knowledge, the peace, 
and the thrills that can be found in the hard- 
bound volumes that are our stock in trade. 
We must make more and more people realize 





that “Huckleberry Finn” cannot be enacted 
on the screen as it was written by ‘Mark 
Twain.” We must make them realize that 
the thrill in books approximates, closer than 
any other medium, the thrill of experience. 
We must make Louisiana at least an average 
state in its desire for books. 

A third conclusion that must be drawn 
from Mr. Miller’s report is that the libraries 
of the country are beginning to take up the 
bestseller banner. It is to be presumed that 
they are doing this for the sake of more dis- 
tribution. Whatever the cause, the library, 
while it still is the chief dispenser of serious 
literature, has neglected such works to a cer- 
tain extent in its attempt to have best-sellers 
at its public’s fingertips. The existence of this 
situation in Louisiana is questionable. With 
parish libraries supplemented by a state li- 
brary, the problem of balancing stock to meet 
the need of all readers should be somewhat 
more simple. If it does exist in our state, the 
belief, that reading best-sellers is better than 
reading nothing, presents a strong argument. 
Again: This unreasonable demand for a very 
few titles is the direct result of publishers’ 
attempts to gain the rare financial plums 
offered by the book clubs and the motion pic- 
ture industry. Retailers cannot combat it 
without hurting their sales. Libraries cannot 
combat it without curtailing their distribu- 
tion. But the additional financial gain that it 
brings to the industry as a whole is meager 
if not negligible. The importance of circula- 
tion gain can be questioned. 

In appendix B, table 1 shows that in 1929 
the book industry printed 10,187 titles. In 
1948, a supposedly larger industry printed 
9,897 titles. Thus, in 1948 some twenty mil- 
lion more people were given 290 fewer new 
titles from which to choose. Many will argue 
that this is as it should be, that the industry 
is over-crowded with titles, that it needs still 
fewer. With this, I will agree if the noun, 
“titles” is qualified with the adjective, “bet- 
ter.” But after reading Mr. Miller’s testi- 
mony I wonder if the available material is 
being culled for the best literature or for the 
most books with the best chance of winning 
one of those rare plums. The rarity can be 
appreciated when it becomes known that 
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some fifty books a year are all that are ever 
selected for distribution by the entire group 
that form the major book clubs. In addition 
to “culling” the manuscripts submitted with 
this thought in mind, there is strong evidence 
of pressure on authors to write and rewrite 
in order to meet the demands of book clubs 
and movies. 

Mr. Miller very ably illustrates this last 
point. His story, with its various innuendoes, 
of Ross Lockridge’s prize-winning novel, 
‘Raintree County,” has an awakening effect 
on those of us who have had a rather naive 
faith in the fidelity of writers to their best 
work. The awakening is somewhat rude with 
his disclosure of an M.G.M. advance of 
$100,000 to Carl Sandburg for “Remem- 
brance Rock.” These and other stories of 
pressure fertilize an already strong desire for 
some type of action against the butchers of 
American talent. 

That such action is possible is doubtful. 
What such action should be if it were pos- 
sible is debatable. Never-the-less, I sincerely 
believe that it is much more important to the 
literary world for the public to know that a 
certain Mitchell Wilson has written a good 
story than it is for the public to know that 
Frances Parkinson Keyes or any best-selling 
author has written another ordinary story. I 
believe that good books should be publicized. 
I do not believe that they should be puli- 
cized at the expense of other good books. Any 
plan that can be devised whereby unknown 
authors, who have made a worthy contribu- 
tion to current literature, can receive a little 
more of their share of publicity will be a dis- 
tinct service to the industry, but more than 
that, it will be a morale-builder to the young 
and unknown authors. 


— 


In Louisiana, with its state library system, 
very definite steps could be taken along these 
lines: public appearances can be sponsored; 
review and discussion hours can be planned, 
especially on an adult level. (Children’s 
hours, I understand have been very success. 
ful.) A library published periodical, empha. 
sizing lesser known books, would be an in. 
valuable service to patrons and authors. I am 
sure that other means could be devised to 
combat, in Louisiana, the influence of the sen. 
sational, national advertising. 

However, the development of such sugges- 
tions is quite lacking. The reason for this 
dirth is that most plans do not embody the 
element of practicality. The bookstores real. 
ize that the best-seller craze is not healthy. 
On the other hand, we feel that it is better to 
read best-sellers than to read nothing. We, 
in the selling business, know that book clubs 
are making serious inroads in our over-the- 
counter sales. We slap them vigorously with 
one hand and write contracts for them with 
the other. These inconsistancies in our chat- 
acter are not desirable. They are the inevit- 
able result of financial instability. They are 
the same inconsistencies that have led pub- 
lishers to lean on book clubs and motion pic- 
tures. Neither have been helped in any ap- 
preciable amount. When every one connected 
with the industry learns this; when each of 
us, from (and especially) the largest pub- 
lisher to the smallest retailer and library, de- 
cides to brush the dust off his self-respect and 
exist as an individual, then, in spite of finan- 
cial cares, we will develop an individual 
identity. 

We cannot give the book business health; 
it will probably always maintain its interest. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CITIZEN 


JAMES McCAMY 
Review and Commentary by Dorothy Beckemeyer Skau* 


The comprehensiveness and reliability of 
government publications forced their inclus- 
ion in the Inquiry’s appraisal of the function 
of the public library. Thoroughly convinced 
of their worth, McCamy re-evaluates govern- 
ment publications, establishing their direct 
value to citizens. His fresh look at the im- 
pact of government information on everyday 
living cannot fail to add to their prestige. An 
investigation by librarians will disclose the 
readability and limitless opportunities of gov- 
ernment publications, and should inspire the 
initiation of programs to appraise patrons of 
their value. 

The discussion is directed to U. S. publi- 
cations, but McCamy’s proposals are relevant 
and applicable to state, local, and interna- 
tional units. Applications to Louisiana are 
made by the reviewer. The arrangement is 
according to the chapters of the book; the 
topics considered, being character, distribu- 
tion, and use of government publications, 
and library-government cooperation. 


Character 

Government publications are varied in 
type and subject matter and rich in informa- 
tion. Pamphlets constitute by far the largest 
category (49.1%) of federal documents; 
periodicals are next (14.1%). The remaining 
15.1% are briefs and transcripts, catalogs, 
books, posters, house organs, and charts. 
Seven subject categories cover 83.2% of these 
documents: legal actions, economic analysis 
and reporting, technical analysis and report- 
ing, aviation, bids, specifications and invita- 
tions, management, and personnel. 

An analysis of the January and February 
issues of the Monthly Catalog and one 
month’s issue of the Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications yielded these data. Unfor- 
tunately the scope of neither publication is 
all-inclusive. The study for federal material 
could be supplemented by the lists from the 
various bureaus and departments; the study 
for state material, by lists from individual 


states wherever available. In Louisiana, for 
example, the Secretary of State sponsors the 
Semi-Annual List of the Public Documents 
of Louisiana. 

Finance, budgets, charters, ordinances, and 
education are the general topics covered in 
municipal documents, according to an analy- 
sis of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, which 
is limited to cities of more than 100,000 
population. The twenty titles listed for New 
Orleans are comparable to the titles for cities 
of its size. 

The largest international publishing or- 
ganization is the United Nations whose De- 
partment of Public Information prepares 
most of the releases that can be expected to 
appeal to the clientele of the public, nonre- 
search library; these releases are usually un- 
bound and mimeographed. Other specialized 
agencies of the U. N. as International Labor 
Office, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and UNESCO issue publications varying in 
popular appeal. Until coordination of the 
agencies’ publishing is attained, librarians 
necessarily depend on lists from individual 
offices, and bibliographies, such as Docua- 
ments of International Organizations; A Se- 
lected Bibliography, or International Organi- 
zation. 

Although not mentioned by McCamy, 
Ruth Savord, librarian for Council on 
Foreign Relations, supplies a feature “Source 
Material” which appears quarterly in Foreign 
Affairs, and surveys U.S. and international 
documents for that field. The Brbliography 
of Agriculture (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Library) has excellent coverage for FAO 
material and other agencies’ publications re- 
lating to agriculture, besides an exhaustive 
listing of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and state 
agricultural experiment items. College and 
university and the larger public libraries may 


* Librarian, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
New Orleans Branch, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 
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be expected to file the former, and depositor- 
ies, the latter. 

World Outlook and State of Agriculture, 
1950, and the FAO Agricultural Studies and 
FAO Nutritional Studies are types of inter- 
national documents that will be useful to 
Louisiana librarians. Among the data afford- 
in the first title are valuable tables, such as 
the one ‘Estimated energy and protein con- 
tent of national average food supplies.” Is 
it not surprising that for 1948-49, Ireland 
ranks highest in calories per person per day, 
India, last, while the United States, gener- 
ally thought of as the world’s best fed na- 
tion, is only sixth? Food Composition 
Tables, and Calorie Requirements, FAO 
Nutritional Studies nos. 3 and 5, respective- 
ly, will be practical reference tools. 


Distribution 


The inadequacy of the present system of 
distribution of federal publications has been 
widely recognized. The Superintendent of 
Documents sends publications free to the 
543 depository libraries; all other institu- 
tions purchase material they need. Only 162 
of the lucky ones are public libraries, rep- 
resenting .02 per cent of the nation’s public 
library systems. These depository libraries 
may be “all” or “‘selective’; the former re- 
ceive everything distributed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents; the latter select. in 
advance the documents wanted. 

As a commentary, Louisiana’s depositories? 
include the Louisiana State University and 
L.S.U. Law Libraries in Baton Rouge ; South- 
western Louisiana Institute, in Lafayette; 
John McNeese Junior College, in Lake 
Charles; Northwestern State College, in 
Natchitoches; Howard-Tilton Memorial Li- 
brary of Tulane University, Law Library of 
Louisiana, Loyola University, and New Or- 
leans Public, in New Orleans; Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; and Shreve 
Memorial, in Shreveport. Louisiana State 
University is the only “‘all’’ depository; only 
two of the eleven are public libraries. 

Thirty-nine State Libraries are depositor- 
ies, seventeen of them receiving all docu- 


1 Monthly Catalog No. 667: (1)-(V). Aug. 
1950. 


ments distributed. Louisiana State Library 
with its splendid network of libraries in 
thirty-one? of the sixty-four parishes might 
do well to become the fortieth.* 

State document distribution, McCamy 
found, followed the national pattern with 
failure to report publications to the Library 
of Congress for listing in the Monthl) 
Checklist of State Publications all too pre- 
valent. California’s system designed by a 
State Documents Committee of the California 
Library Association is described in detail as 
a model system. 

Louisiana, in 1948, passed legislation es. 
tablishing depositories for state documents. 
Act No. 493 of 1948 (Revised Statutes 
1950, 25: 121-124) provides that the Louisi- 
ana State Library shall be the “‘official’’ de. 
pository for the “printed or mimeographed 
records issued by any government agency for 
public distribution’’ (sec. 121), and college 
or university and public libraries may also 
become depositories upon written request to 
the Secretary of State. The law further di- 
rects all state agencies to furnish sufficient 
copies of each publication to the Secretary 
of State for such distribution, and to prepare 
semiannual lists of their publications for his 
office. A Recorder of Documents is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to carry out 
the provisions of this law, including issuance 
of a composite Semiannual list. (That the 
Recorder “‘shall preferably be a graduate 
librarian” is good news to all professional 
librarians in Louisiana.) 

Alexandria, Lake Charles, New Orleans, 
and Shreveport public libraries have become 
depositories under the law. Parish librarians 
were encouraged at a recent group meeting 
to request depository status for their agen- 
cies. As of February 10, 1951, the follow- 
ing parishes had complied: Bossier, De Soto, 
East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Madison, Nat- 
chitoches, Ouachita, Rapides, Richmond, Sa- 
bine, Vermilion, Washington, and Webster. 


2 Dixon, M. and Gittinger, N. The First Twenty- 
Five Years. L.L.A. Bulletin, V. 13, No. 2, p. 36. 

3 State libraries in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico (its State Law Library is an “all” de- 
pository), North Dakota are not depositories. 
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The restriction of depositories to exclude 
special libraries is a weakness in the law. 
Inclusion of federal, state, and municipal 
agencies, also private and industrial libraries 
in Louisiana would certainly be desirable 
where the need is felt. The law should pro- 
vide for out-of-state distribution on deposi- 
tory or exchange basis; or the Recorder of 
Documents might be empowered to estab- 
lish an out-of-state mailing list for the 
Semi-Annual List of publications, furnishing 
items to recipients of this list only on their 
specific requests. 

“All” depository libraries for federal 
documents are not assured of getting every 
publication they want. McCamy’s count 
showed only 22 per cent of the publications 
being sent automatically; the remainder had 
to be secured by order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents or from the issuing 
agency. The methods of acquiring 78 per 
cent of the publications, therefore, are the 
same for depository and nondepository agen- 
cies: They may be purchased from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, provided the 
Monthly Catalog does not indicate that they 
are available only from the issuing agency. 
Closer examination of document sales re- 
vealed an actual sale of only 14.54 per cent 
of all copies published. Most of the publi- 
cations, then, are given away by issuing 
agencies and by members of Congress. Mc- 
Camy’s indictment is startling: “Only the 
uninformed, the modest, the hurried, or the 
righteous” purchase them, he says. 

For international documents the establish- 
ment of a single distribution center in each 
county is desirable. A consolidated check- 
list of publications of all the agencies might 
be compiled and distributed at specified in- 
tervals to interested libraries. The prospects 
for general free distribution of the publica- 
tion is slight. 


Use 


Public libraries are qualified as distributing 
agencies because they are the most accessible 
source of books in the nation; they have an 
educational function; and are themselves an 
agency of government, and so can be ex- 
pected to be interested in communication be- 


tween government and citizen. In Louisiana, 
the majority of the extensive federal docu- 
ment collections are in colleges and univer- 
sities. Librarians of these depositories must 
be called upon to assume some of the respon- 
sibility for developing in citizens of their 
communities an awareness of the wealth of 
information contained in government publi- 
cations, for encouraging their efficient use, 
and making them easily accessible. How 
many citizens in Baton Rouge, Lafayette, 
Lake Charles, Natchitoches, and Ruston, for 
example, know of the existence of depository 
libraries in their colleges and use them? It 
would be interesting to find out. 

The Acquisition of government publica- 
tions by libraries varies with the size of the 
community served, only the larger libraries 
showing much interest. McCamy concludes 
that government publications are not re- 
garded as important except in cities of 100,- 
000 or more, and even there the material is 
used chiefly for reference purposes. 

From the sample libraries in the Inquiry, 
McCamy found libraries serving communi- 
ties under 50,000 had acquired only 9-26 per 
cent of the “‘best-seller’’ titles among govern- 
ment publications, these representing the 
items most popular with the buying public. 
The six top Best Sellers from the Government 
Printing Office’s 1947 list are on “how to 
have and take care of babies,’ and “how to 
fly.” Other popular bulletins are on selection 
and use of furniture, description of U.S. post- 
age stamps, photography, care and repair of 
a house, and veterans’ benefits. 

The use of documents by patrons is proba- 
bly limited because of lack of professional 
assistance in directing the reader to this type 
of material; or because of the inadequate 
methods of indexing and cataloging. 

A study* by the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents on the time lapse between 
receipt of a publication at depository libraries 
and its availability to the public appears to 
support McCamy’s finding. The study showed 
that 56 per cent are made available within 
two days to a month after receipt ; 44 per cent 

4Eastin, R. B. Library Jour. 
1948. 





73:1554-1558. 
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in a day or less. Also, no professional em- 
ployee was detailed to servicing depository 
publications in 361 libraries; and only one 
professional person in 104 institutions. 

The Government Printing Office is now 
confining its efforts on publication of one in- 
dex, the Monthly Catalog, which has in each 
issue (since Jan., 1945) an index by principal 
subject, and which is striving for inclusive- 
ness in listing. This catalog, if it attains in- 
clusiveness, will eliminate the need for the 
other index, the Documents Catalog. Eventu- 
al publication of cumulative subject indexes 
for five or ten-year periods will enhance the 
value of the Monthly Catalog as a reference 
tool. Substitution of a ‘Readers’ Guide” type 
of index has been suggested by some libra- 
rians. 

New Orleans libraries seem to conform to 
the national pattern of making documents in- 
accessible by not listing them in the general 
catalogs.» McCamy finds only seven out of 
forty-two sample libraries listing all docu- 
ments in their catalogs. He seems to deplore 
the prevalent attitude that government pub- 
.lications are reference material not intended 
to be interesting to anyone except specialized 
readers. 

Statistics on document requests filled in the 
New Orleans Public Library® show an in- 
crease from 1180 in 1946 to 2754 in 1950. 
Howard-Tilton’ was averaging 30 per month 
in 1945 and 500 per month in the last fiscal 
year, 1949-50. Loyola could not furnish sta- 
tistics, as separate records are not maintained. 

Circulation of depository items to general 
readers, although permitted under Depository 
Library Instructions, is not in wide practice. 
Three-fourths of the sample libraries acquire 
extra copies for circulation, and catalog them 
as commercial publishers’ books. 

That the government has done relatively 
little to promote its publications, according 
the principal exception in advertising its ma- 
terial on international affairs. Results of this 


5 Exceptions include: Statistical Abstracts, U.S. 
Census, Minerals Yearbook, and other popular 
reference titles. 

6 Source: Miss R. Renaud, Head, Adult Depart- 
ment. 

7 Source: Miss C. Doll, Documents Librarian. 


to majority results from the questionnaires, 
was found. The State Department has been 
effort have indicated a friendly attitude on 
the part of librarians toward the publications, 
but 74 per cent of these point out administra- 
tive factors, as budget and accounting, and 
limitations of space and personnel which pre- 
vent expansion. Displays, newspaper pub- 
licity, and radio are mentioned as advertising 
media. International House, New Orleans, 
has been named an area distributing center 
for State Department material. 

Parish agricultural agents, representing the 
Agricultural Extension Service, as a joint en- 
terprise of federal, state, and county govern- 
ments, are known for their service in 
distributing government publications to indi- 
viduals in answer to requests for agricultural 
information; home demonstration agents 
provide pertinent government publications to 
housewives. 

McCamy fails to mention the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce’s efforts to promote government 
publications. The reason for omission may 
be the fact that the Department's efforts are 
directed through its own field offices rather 
than through libraries. Forty-two field offices 
grouped geographically under fourteen re- 
gions® carry out the field programs of the va- 
rious offices of the Department at the regional 
and district levels. They are responsible for 
dissemination of reports, data, and statistics 
dealing with commerce and industry, and as 
agents of the G.P.O. maintain stocks for sale 
of most of the popular titles on their subjects. 
The Chambers of Commerce of Baton Rouge, 
Monroe, and Shreveport are designated co- 
operating agencies of the Department’s Dis- 
trict Office in New Orleans, and have been 
furnished sample copies of the publications 
for reference plus a small number for pro- 
motional use. The New Orleans office sends 
releases on new publications to newspapers, 
has a weekly five-minute radio program,® and 
reports monthly mailings of 1500-2000 on 
small business aids. Louisiana librarians will 


8 Region No. 9 includes Texas and Louisiana. 
New Orleans has a district office, with Harold C. 
Jackson as District Manager. 

9 Station WNOE, Wednesdays, 9:50-9:55 a.m. 
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perform a distinct service to their patrons by 
steering them to these sources. 


Library-Government Cooperation 

Several reforms of current practices can be 
recommended. One need is for a classifica- 
tion of documents by content or subject rather 
than by issuing agency. This would help to 
correct the popular, but false impression that 
all government publications are one type. 
Special promotion of publications relating to 
broad public problems and more attention to 
listing material of general interest are advo- 
cated. 

Under the present system of distribution, 
which provides that non-depository libraries 
and citizens pay for their publications, 85 per 
cent are given away by members of Congress 
and issuing agencies. It is problematical that 
either Congress or issuing agency could be 
persuaded to give up their privileges of free 
distribution. So, McCamy’s suggestion that 
all distribution be coordinated in the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents can almost 
be classed as Utopian. Whether or not cen- 
tral distribution is attained, there should be 
consistency in the government's policy regard- 
ing free and sales items; and no exceptions 
after the rules have been made. 

“A rationalized depository system” where- 
by non-commercial libraries are to be made 
selective depositories is proposed by McCamy. 
Libraries would order by individual title any 
printed or processed?° publication and receive 
without charge copies sufficient for ordinary 
use. 

The Louisiana State Library would profit 
by adoption of this scheme. Any difficulties 
now experienced due to its non-depository 
status would be dispelled. Acquisition could 
be implemented by assigning the task of 
ordering publications to a specialist in the 
headquarters office, who might even take the 
initiative in selecting documents for the sev- 
eral parish agencies. State and privately en- 
dowed college, and high school libraries 
would profit by adoption of this scheme, also. 

A re-evaluation of depositories to deter- 
mine whether they need and want all publica- 


10 All forms of offset printing, mimeograph, 
multigraph, ditto, multilith, etc. 


tions they select is advocated. Enforced selec- 
tion by specific items from lists would be a 
burden and the use of government publica- 
tions might be reduced by its adoption. But, 
McCamy says the risk should be taken. 

A cogent argument for complete free dis- 
tribution is that the government is realizing 
only 15 per cent on sales now, and it hardly 
seems worthwhile to devise a system to get 
back this small percentage. The cost of a 
publication is based on a formula; printing 
cost plus 50 per cent. Of course, this does 
not begin to pay for the administrative cost 
of producing a document. The reviewer is 
inclined to favor some controls on distribu- 
tions. A charge of 5-10 cents for a Farmers’ 
Bulletin, while not reflecting the administra- 
tive expenses of the production, acts more or 
less as a “nuisance” charge to restrain the 
selections of over-zealous collectors. Free dis- 
tributions to libraries, though, is highly de- 
sirable, and worth striving for. 

McCamy pleads for the public libraries to 
act as document sales centers Although the li- 
braries may be reluctant to become salesmen, 
their agencies, by virtue of governmental 
status, seem to him to be a logical channel for 
sales offices. Again, libraries are close to 
readers, deal with people who read consis- 
tently, and represent the one community in- 
stitution whose staff is trained to identify 
books, pamphlets, and other printed material. 
The Post Office has been proposed as a dis- 
tributing center; also, the formation of re- 
gional offices of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has been suggested. 

The upward trend in sales of documents 
requires some comment. Sales by 1947 had 
increased 41 per cent over the preceding year 
and 227 per cent over 1939.11 It behooves 
the Superintendent of Documents to enlist 
the aid of librarians to settle on one plan and 
execute it. 

Centralization of distribution might be 
easier to attain if the Government Printing 
Office were transferred from the legislative 
to the executive branch of the government. 
The Government Printing Office could per- 


11 U.S. Govt. Print. Off. Annual report of the 
public printer. Washington, 1947. 
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form for printing and distribution functions 
comparable to those of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for personnel policies and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for budgeting and man- 
agement. If the Government Printing Office 
were responsible to the President, as are the 
executive agencies, it could, together with 
them, present its common cause to the Con- 
gress. Initiation of proposals for changes in 
the law governing G.P.O. programs would 
also be possible. 

It will be up to librarians, first, to tesolve 
the differences between McCamy’s recom- 
mendations and their own ideas; secondly, to 


formulate an effective program to publicize 
government publications; and finally, as in- 
dividuals and as a professional group, to take 
an active part in the promotion of the pro- 
gram. After all, government publications are 
designed to provide for the citizen an accu- 
rate source of data on matters that affect him, 
his social and economic welfare on local, 
state, national and international basis. What 
agency, if not the library, should be qualified 
to introduce the citizen to the vast storehouse 
of information in government publications? 


McCamy, James L. Government Publications for 
the Citizen. Columbia University Press, 1950. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
OLIVER GARCEAU* 


Reviewed by Janet Riley, Law Library, Loyola University 


Is it a librarian’s duty to get into or keep 
out of politics? The Public Library Inquiry 
found librarians usually determined to steer 
clear. Yet usually, not cognizant that their 
own unimportance to politicians is the reason 
they are so often permitted to remain out, 
they remain so far out that their life blood 
circulates sluggishly from the heart of gov- 
ernment, numbing them to inactivity. 

Librarians recoil at the idea of playing 
partisan politics because they know their 
service must outlast changes of party popu- 
larity. But Oliver Garceau and the other 
sociologists who gathered the information for 
“The Library in the Political Process’’ were 
seeing politics in the broader sense of the 
science and art of government, and seeing 
librarians necessarily involved in politics if 
they are to succeed. The book discovers 
where we are in the political picture, how we 
got there, and where we need to move in 
order not to land on the cutting-room floor. 
To avoid this and to play our part the in- 
quirers hesitantly agree is important to the 
democratic picture. 


* Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the 
Political Process. A Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry. Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. 


Seeing ourselves as others see us, in this 
case as so often personally, is an occasion for 
squirming. The Bulletin editor’s choice of 
a reviewer not presently associated with a 
public library was perhaps not so unwise a 
choice as | at first thought, for describing Mr. 
Garceau’s attitude toward public librarians 
and boards is embarrassing enough to one 
within the profession who has no responsi- 
bility to a public library board. Shall I give 
you samples of what runs throughout the 
summary of the book? “Although librarians 
have spoken of their institution as if it were 
as important as street lighting, sanitation, 
police and fire protection, public parks, and 
hospitals, the American people have not so 
considered it.” (p. 35) The typical board 
member is “the civic butterfly, a person of 
high metabolic rate and extraverted personal- 
ity, a joiner, not possessed of consuming 
ambition or aggressiveness but happy in con- 
stant activity.” (p. 64) “It is not the boards 
who need a clearer understanding of ‘policy, 
it is the librarians.” (p. 109) “Their pro- 
fession has not in fact become a learned one. 
. . . The answer, that the public must be 
given what it wants, has been too readily ac- 
cepted by librarians for them to command 
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the public respect accorded to learning.” (p. 
116) “The libraries have on the whole stood 
out strongly for intellectual freedom as a 
principle, but in the group politics of their 
localities they have played safe with the safe 
groups.” (p. 135) And so it goes—con- 
stantly deflating the well-pumped balloon of 
the profession’s complacency—however al- 
most as frequently praising the services of 
librarians. 

It was not the purpose of this section of 
the Inquiry however to evaluate the librarian, 
but rather to analyze the library as a social 
institution, functioning in a social context. 
Three political scientists, one social and eco- 
nomic historian, and one industrial manage- 
ment consultant with training in psychology 
made eighty-four field reports of their visits 
to the sample of fifty libraries of incorporated 
municipalities, ten county library systems, and 
the extension agencies of twenty-two states. 
Though too small for statistical analyses, the 
sample was adequate for an opinion poll to 
reveal the range of public library service in 
the country. 

An attempt is made in a first chapter to 
state a philosophy of the historical growth 
of public libraries ; asserting that it is a devel- 
opment of Locke’s belief in the perfectability 
of man through education and reading that 
justifies tax support. The library-faith is a 
faith based on the basic tenets of democracy, 
which the author asserts is the philosophy of 
Locke as enunciated by Jefferson in the Dec- 
laration of Independence; a belief that man, 
with no innate tendencies, is the result of 
environment alone, necessarily behaving well 
in good environment. Books provide ideas, 
and man if given the chance will inevitably 
respond to good ideas and will by contract 
voluntarily frame a state for the good life— 
a democratic state. 

Those of us who have faith in libraries 
and in democracy but not in Locke's philoso- 
phy are a little disconcerted. Some of us be- 
lieve that Jefferson was also influenced by 
Suarez, and that the state’s authority is not 
the result of a voluntary contract of men but 
is from God as necessary to man’s nature. 
Also, that though influenced by environment, 
including books, man behaves as a result of 


freely willed actions in the light of his reason 
which is innate and which reveals a natural 
law established by God Who made man’s 
nature and Who is his destiny. Thus dis- 
agreeing with Locke, we nonetheless have 
shared the library faith to the extent that we 
see libraries as channels for God’s truth to 
men. Mr. C. Dewitt Hardy who wrote this 
chapter says librarians are discouraged by the 
failure of the library faith in the disappoint- 
ing discovery that men have not inevitably 
been made good by the availability of books, 
nor have they inevitably made better democ- 
racies. If the establishment of public libraries 
was based on such denial of man’s ability 
freely to choose wrong, they will have failed 
where they have been tested; but some of us 
at least never expected them to accomplish 
such ends. 

Whatever the philosophy, the one-chapter 
history is interesting, showing the growth 
from libraries as private enterprise to an ad- 
mission that such service is a legitimate func- 
tion of government. The impression is left 
that librarians today are rather conservative 
people, afraid to admit that some of the 
books they protect might disclose ‘bad back- 
grounds,” but convinced that all citizens of 
all races should be served, and that their 
particular milieu is one facet of good social 
legislation in action, a tool of democracy. 

Must the governing authority of a library 
be the usual board, a carryover from the days 
of club-owned libraries? No conceivable pos- 
sibility of a break with the custom of board- 
governed libraries for the next ten years (the 
time-frame for all the survey’s conclusions 
and suggestions) was found. One reason 
for this is that few librarians are sufficiently 
expert, or recognized as being, to be turned 
loose to administer their libraries as govern- 
ment departments; they themselves want 
boards as buffers. Also, the few able boards 
justify further experimentation with the 
board system. Having accepted the system 
of boards, then, the inquirers recommend 
changes in library law. 

How does Louisiana’s oft-praised law sat- 
isfy the recommendations of the Inquiry? 
First, they want the sanction of law to pre- 
vent dry-rot through indefinite reappoint- 
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ment of board members, by requiring a lapse 
of at least one year before eligibility for re- 
appointment to only one more five or six- 
year term, with further tenure prohibited; 
this on the theory that most board members 
will have made their best contribution within 
ten years. Louisiana’s law provides for five 
year terms of office, but not for any limita- 
tion on reappointments. The comparative 
youth of most of the Louisiana libraries may 
have made this an academic question thus 
far, but this is the time to make such changes, 
if they are to be made, so that they do not 
seem pointed at any specific persons. 

Employment of members of the families 
of board members in the same libraries 
should be prohibited by law because the In- 
quiry found the few instances of nepotism 
“outrageously harmful.” There is no such 
prohibition in Louisiana law. Seven was 
found the best working number for a board 
—with an effective range of five to nine. 
Louisiana’s provision of five does not need a 
change. Routine meetings should not be re- 
quired more frequently than once every two 
months, with special meetings called when 
really necessary. Louisiana requires only an 
annual meeting of parish and municipal 
boards; yet the board must approve monthly 
payment of expenses by the administrative 
authority of the unit. This kind of Jaw the 
inquirers described as unrealistic. In internal 
administration, standing committees have 
been perfunctory but special committees have 
been a sound technique. If standing com- 
mittees are locally required, changes in local 
law are advisable. 

Wherever boards are made up of qualified 
people, enforced annual rotation of board 
chairmanship is recommended. This require- 
ment should not be stated in the law, how- 
ever, because most libraries cannot now com- 
mand the services of so uniformly capable a 
group. Other positions are more highly 
valued, so appointments and acceptances are 
often too casual. 

Who should appoint board members? The 
inquirers like the Louisiana system of ap- 
pointment by the governing authority of the 
parish or municipality. Running through the 
wide diversity of size, term, tenure, appoint- 


ment and internal structure was found a re- 
markable countrywide uniformity in social 
and economic status of board members. Al- 
most all were upper-middle to lower-upper 
class, with the control in the hands of pros- 
perous self-made lawyers and businessmen. 

Librarians everywhere claimed they wanted 
a more representative board. The inquirers 
emphatically do not believe that legislation 
should include stipulations as to board mei- 
ber characteristics though they do agree that 
membership should be more representative. 
So, as it is not a problem for legal solution, 
though solution is desirable, the influences 
determining selection were studied; and it 
was found that librarians themselves are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting—not a more 
representative board as they claim—but more 
of the present type. The following is diffi- 
cult to paraphrase, so I quote it unmexpur- 
gated: ‘No real change in board-member 
characteristics is likely until practicing libra- 
rians become convinced that they are them- 
selves wrong-headed about what the library 
needs. Nor are we too sanguine about cun- 
vincing them by another survey or inquiry. 
They are hardened to such shocks, and a 
surprising number of them have dismissed 
such efforts as ‘ivory-tower stuff.’ They may 
well learn from experience, as in fact they 
are now learning from frozen budgets, low 
salaries, and outgrown physical equipment.” 
(p. 102) 

In spite of the librarians, however, the re- 
searchers believe a diversity of board mem- 
bership is mecessary—more young people, 
more active users, fewer of the civic butter- 
flics and more of the less prominent people 
who have time for fresh ideas, with miore 
occupations represented, specifically “‘a few 
professors, more high school teachers, engi- 
neers, technicians, labor organizers, farm bu- 
reau officers, and public administrators,” and 
—a politician on every board—provided for 
in Louisiana by the president of the police 
jury or the mayor as ex officio board mem- 
ber. Mr. Garceau recommends that such 
membership be not perfunctory, but an op- 
portunity for the librarian to lose his fear of 
politics. “Lawyers, bankers, manufacturers, 
and club women are indispensible in every 
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community enterprise ; they are not, however, 
all the enterprise needs.” (p. 106) Rarely 
are boards subject to political domination; 
but this is admittedly due to the fact that 
“the total library budget offers small rewards 
to a corrupt political machine” and due, too, 
to an awe concerning books. 

Citizenship in the unit served is the only 
requirement under Louisiana law for board 
members. Researchers found, however, that 
some boards always represented the various 
faiths but that representation of racial and 
national groups was uncommon. Still wider 
representation was suggested by use of ad- 
visory and visiting committees and “friends- 
of-the-library” groups. The work of boards 
has been too loaded with petty detail by 
librarians emphasizing what boards must not 
do. Mr. Garceau believes that boards are 
now “convinced that librarians are profes- 
sionals and are glad to follow their lead.” 
(p. 107) It is librarians who need to mature, 
to use boards effectively. Board members 
are people of unusual sophistication. 

Though the old library faith that any man 
who finds books available will read them and 
thus better himself is disproven by experi- 
ence, a persistent faith held by many that 
books should be available for the few, the 
ten per cent, who will use them to the better- 
ment of all, has motivated continued public 
support of libraries. Though libraries have 
no enemies, apathy has kept the support 
meagre. Mr. Garceau makes the bald state- 
ment that library income will remain meagre, 
for he has found no new source of income, 
and he does not consider the situation seri- 
ous enough to warrant libraries developing 
new functions in the hope of attracting new 
support. On the contrary, he fears that com- 
promiscs with popular demand have already 
been made to the detriment of expensive ref- 
erence collections important to the work of 
serious scholars. 

Libraries must depend on popular support 
for their existence. Therefore they must 
bring their services to the people. Mr. Gar- 
ceau approves the methods used, and adds a 
few suggestions for strengthening political 
affiliations. Joining civic organizations has 
brought the library friendship of many who 


vill never be borrowers. The surveyors ad- 
mit that both boards and staffs have in most 
cases extended themselves to the limit, and a 
limit should be respected. The library work- 
ers are few, however, and cannot develop a 
community library consciousness alone. Serv- 
ice to organized groups and to certain classes 
of citizens is politically effective. The early 
successes with immigrants, however, has not 
been followed by any substantial interest on 
the part of labor: ‘‘the public library still 
looks and feels a little like a rich man’s col- 
lection opened to the public.” (p. 122) The 
subject divisions that could be useful to labor 
are directed strongly to business, science and 
technology. Whether a public institution 
should organize its services for specialized 
use is a question, but the inquirers note that 
librarians are making the most of the factor 
of satisfied customers. Incidentally, they 
noted that the presence of special libraries 
always increases the use of similar depart- 
ments in public libraries, due to greater famil- 
iarity with bibliographical resources which 
demonstrates the need for publicity in the 
absence of such familiarity. 

Municipal reference libraries in city halls 
have not been adequately exploited, and Mr. 
Garceau encourages their development as a 
means of gaining political effectiveness while 
serving the community through its officers. 
The new Legislative Reference Service of 
Louisiana is already making friends for li- 
braries and filling such a need in the state. 

Rurally, there are few groups to work with, 
and the technological service needed is given 
by the Department of Agriculture and state 
agencies. A close connection should be made 
between these agencies and rural libraries. 

Censorship by political pressure of interest 
groups is rare. The inquirers were surprised 
to find the reason not only in the disinterest 
or tolerance of the public, but in the cautious 
book selection methods used by the white- 
collar-middle-class librarians. Mr. Garceau 
credits the lack of ‘‘dangerous” books on sex, 
religion, and politico-economic change to the 
fear of non-existent pressure groups, or to 
the librarians’ own reactionary tendencies. 
He never hints that some of it at least is due 
to the moral conscience of librarians. In this 
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day’s manner of belittling virtues, probably 
no librarian mentioned a personal feeling of 
responsibility, yet you who have selected 
books probably recall the battles you've 
waged with yourself before many a purchase. 
Whatever the cause, the resulting collections 
give little reason for social pressures thus 
preventing the survey from using censorship 
to indicate group interest. 

By constantly reassessing the political value 
of the groups they cultivate, and by special 
service to public administrators, librarians can 
get closer to political reality and continued, 
perhaps augmented, support. They must not 
become disillusioned by the failure of many 
to meet the high ideals of the library faith. 
The sociologists believed that an intangible, 
serious contribution is made by librarians. 

Though critical of the “highly hortatory” 
Bulletin of A.L.A. and its overstressing of 
current issues, and of A.L.A.’s technical pub- 
lications which have outlived their usefulness 
because duplicated commercially, he praises 
A.L.A.’s democracy and_ professionalism. 
“Obviously it is almost certainly hopeless to 
carry on the operations of a national group 
at the grass roots level, however appealing it 
may be in theory.” (p. 170) He believes that 
A.L.A. has taken on too many jobs and needs 
simplification ; but he suspects reorganization 
is not so much needed as a renewed interest 
at headquarters in librarians rather than li- 
braries. In his appraisal A.L.A. has failed in 
vitalizing its national and international pro- 
grams for the average member, good as the 
programs have been. 

Louisianians will be interested in the very 
high regard he has for state associations. He 
believes at least a third of them already need 
a part-time paid staff for continuity, and sug- 
gests grants by A.L.A., without strings, to 
accomplish this. He is reluctant to see a single 
membership covering local, state and national 
levels, because so many state members could 
not afford the dues. Librarians working in 
isolation need association, and their associa- 
tions have given them professional vision be- 
yond their jobs. 

Libraries small enough to be the object of 
local pride, subject to local board govern- 
ment, and run by local head librarians free to 


exercise administrative initiative without 
state or national interference are the ideal, 
Yet these libraries must be large enough to 


challenge the administrative capacity of men’ 


and women who are more than technicians, 
who are in fact politicians in the broad sense, 
and who are worth the salaries big jobs as 
well as big people command. This service of 
libraries, large and small, must be worked 
out within the political pattern. It is a prob- 
lem primarily of searching again for the 
proper unit of library government. Towns 
and some counties are too small. Multi- 
county regions are artificial. States are too 
impersonal. Federal aid would be premature 
because few state library agencies are 
equipped to dispense the funds. Mr. Garceau 
recommends the new pattern observed in Ver- 
mont and forming elsewhere, a plan for re- 
gional state agencies, “the most promising 
pattern of library service’’ now emerging. 

The new system involves direct wholesale 
and retail service through regional offices, 
equipped to “provide a full line of library 
activities and thus to supplement and co- 
ordinate, not to supplant, the local, county, 
and multi-county libraries. The state thus 
becomes a constructive partner in the busi- 
ness of public libraries instead of an out- 
sider.” (p. 223) Local units can maintain 
their individuality while getting greater as- 
sistance from field workers in their areas. 

How much will it cost? The joint services 
of the region when integrated administra- 
tively, would need $100,000 a year income; 
150,000 or so book stock and four or five 
professional field workers. From the view of 
existing libraries “one-third certainly, and 
possibly even one-half, the total library ex- 
penditure within the state should be made 
directly by the state library agency. This will 
mean generally frozen budgets in the local 
libraries, with more and more overhead ex- 
pense carried by the regional office and local 
funds freed for higher salaries, local book 
purchases and library projects.” (p. 230) 
Mr. Garceau places the job of lobbying for 
this squarely in the lap of the state associa- 
tions. 

Louisiana’s State Library in 1949 had an 
appropriation of $225,000 and had two field 
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workers, not including personnel at demon- 
strations. Only four of the public libraries 
in the state that year spent over $90,000, 
while Mr. Garceau states that well-rounded 
service cannot be had for much less than 
$100,000. Four others were receiving over 
$40,000, the amount he names as the mini- 
mum. The twenty-seven other public libra- 
ries in Louisiana in 1949 were each spending 
under $40,000, most of them very far under. 
The attempt to extend demonstrations to the 
unserved parishes will probably result in new 
libraries of the same degree of limitations. 
Unserved areas are now served directly from 
the State Library in Baton Rouge. Adoption 
of the Vermont system would mean sending 
state employees and books into permanent 
state regional offices instead of temporarily 
into demonstrations. The Baton Rouge Staff 
not only could not be cut but would probably 
need to be augmented, for libraries would 
look to the state for ordering, cataloging and 
processing. Unserved areas would be served 
from their regional agencies, thus lessening 
that phase of Baton Rouge work. Depen- 
dence of the “independent” libraries on the 
state agency for advice and training would 
increase. 

Though Louisiana library law probably 
was not written with this type of: service in 
mind, it does not make it impossible. 
Whether its direction to plan and work to- 
ward a coordinated system of parish and 
regional libraries can be so broadly inter- 
preted as to permit actual support and oper- 
ation by the State Library of regional libraries 
in the new sense remains to be seen, but if 
necessary, the law could be extended to cover 
the regional method. 

The very small population and wealth of 
so many Louisiana parishes make this type 
of regional service appropriate. Parishes 
wanting their own libraries could still have 
them, but would feel freer to expect state 
books, advice and service, if a state agency 
were closer at home; and if the administra- 
tion of a parish library were economically un- 
wise, citizens could get more personal state 
service from such a system than is possible 
by mail. 

A federal library grant to every state of 
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$50,000 a year, to be matched by the state, 
conditioned upon employment by the state 
agency of a professional staff of high stand- 
ards, for whatever type of development the 
state library agency needed—probably re- 
gional offices—is one of two expenses the 
inquirers recommend on the federal level. 
The other would be a sum to aid co-operating 
research libraries to form a national network 
of co-ordinated research facilities guided by 
the Library of Congress, central cataloging, 
union catalogs, inter-library loan facilities, 
co-operative purchasing arrangements, cen- 
tral storage and bibliographical centers. 

These two federal expenses would cost 
four or five million dollars a year instead of 
the possible seven million dollars a year for 
the Library Demonstration Bill which Mr. 
Garceau considers premature and indirect. 
Louisiana’s law has wisely designated the 
State Library to administer federal funds if 
any materialize. 


— 


Librarians had better get into politics ac. 
cording to Mr. Garceau. They must recog. 
nize that they as public administrators are 
necessarily a part of the political process: 
that public business can be conducted without 
corrupt partisanship and better without that 
aloof attitude of private business. People 
capable of this balance will need to serve in 
large units, probably regional offices of state 
agencies, 

Have Louisianians an artificial fear of gov- 
ernment? If so, can’t they outgrow it? Will 
the State Library be the means of inspiring 
mature public administration? Hasn't it al- 
ready done so where the politicians and the 
librarians were interested in such administra- 
tion? Librarians of municipal and parish li- 
braries know the answers better than this 
reviewer; but this reviewer can assure all 
librarians that reading Mr. Garceau’s book 
will help us to see ourselves as we are and 
also as we can be. 





THE INFORMATION FILM 


GLORIA WALDRON AND CECILE STARR 
Reviewed by Camilla Best, Dept. of Audio-Visual Aids, Orleans Parish School Board 


The Information Film by Gloria Waldron 
is the result of a study made jointly by the 
Public Library Inquiry and the Twentieth 
Century Fund. Miss Waldron is a member of 
the educational staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund and has had much of the responsibility 
in the development of the Fund’s film pro- 
gram. Miss Cecile Starr, who now writes 
16 mm. film news for the Saturday Review 
of Literature, assisted Miss Waldron. 

The first five chapters of the book deal 
with a general discussion of the information 
film. The last three chapters, the information 
for which was assembled by Miss Starr, deal 
directly with the role of public libraries in the 
use of the information film. 

Librarians will find the first chapters es- 
pecially useful in assisting them to build a 
background of general information concern- 


ing films and other audio-visual aids. Too 
often lack of knowledge about these new 
tools of mass communication causes members 
of the public library staff to shy away from 


them, as Edward T. Schofield indicates in an - 


article, Audio-Visual Aids in the Library, in 
the Library Journal, August, 1947: “Libra- 
rians sometime, though, shy away from audio- 
visual aids services because they fear them.” 

In the first chapter, differentiation is made 
between the non-theatrical and the theatrical 
film, that is the 35 millimeter which is used 
in the professional motion picture theaters, 
and the 16 millimeter (or 16 mm. as it is 
usually called) which is a narrower, non-in- 
flammable film used by schools, churches, and 
community groups. 

Since the wide use of the 16 mm. film in 
the Second World War, there are many excel- 
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lent films for use in adult education. Docu- 
mentary films such as The River, The City, 
the entire series of March of Time films, to 
mention only a few titles, are now available. 
Such names as Pare Lorentz who produced 
The River, Robert Flaherty who produced 
The Louisiana Story, and John Grierson 
whose notable work on documentary films in 
Canada and England are outstanding, should 
be as well known to librarians as the names 
of any well-known authors. 

Miss Waldron places the information film 
as an instrument for adult education and cul- 
ture squarely in the laps of the librarians. She 
draws attention to the fact that not all people 
are readers, nor are they interested in attend- 
ing lectures, but because most of them enjoy 
going to motion pictures, they look forward 
to viewing a film with anticipation and 
pleasure. 


The reality created by the sound film 
causes the viewer to identify himself immedi- 
ately with the real or fancied situation on 
the screen before him. He is one of the flood 
sufferers in the great film, The River; he 
watches the leavening of the brotherhood of 
man in the film, The House I Live In; per- 
haps he suddenly understands certain 
“quirks” in his own personality as he sees 
the Canadian Film Board’s picture, The Feel- 
ing of Over-dependence. He enters so in- 
tensely into the unfolding of the story that 
his emotions and intellect are deeply influ- 
enced. 

Further than this, the film is a shared ex- 
perience. In spite of the fact that this kind 
of group sharing is passive, it still makes the 
ideas and actions of the screen a highly dy- 
Namic experience. People are eager to dis- 
cuss the film when it is over. Only recently 
a friend in describing a lecture she had at- 
tended, said, ““The speaker was very dull. He 
spoke almost in a monotone. But there were 
colored motion pictures on Scotland and I 
learned so much about the people from 
them.” 

Three chapters of The Information Film 
are given over to the problems of production 
and distribution. Miss Waldron points out 
that in England a subsidy is set aside for the 


16 mm. film production. Canada has a net- 
work of rural community centers for the 
showing of non-theatrical films. In the 
United States, with the discontinuing of film 
activities of the Library of Congress, there is 
no central film office. Each government 
agency produces its own films. Later in the 
book, the author suggests that since educa- 
tional projects, research, art museums, and 
symphony orchestras are often subsidized, 
this might be a good plan to follow in the 
production and distribution of the 16 mm. in- 
formation film. 

The chapter devoted to use of the film will 
be of great interest to those about to set up 
some film services. Even if no such service 
is contemplated, librarians will learn much 
about the organization of film forums from 
this chapter. Miss Waldron classifies the 
various groups of films for adult use, lists 
five advantages which film forums have over 
the traditional type of meetings, and men- 
tions the criteria which the Film Forum Re- 
view uses for the selection of forum-type 
films. She brings out the fact that one of the 
most valuable and much-needed services 
which a public library can give is to teach 
the techniques of such a forum and to pro- 
vide the facilities for establishing these 
meetings if none exist. 

In the last three chapters of the book, the 
author deals directly with the use of the in- 
formation film in public library programs. 
One of the chapters opens with a quotation 
from John Grierson and Mary Losey’s Brief 
for an American Library Association Grant, 
“The unique qualification of the public li- 
brary to act as a coordinator for the visual 
media lies in the fact that it is the only com- 
munity institution which serves the whole 
public. In every community, there is a diver- 
sity of schools, religious institutions, busi- 
ness, professional, labour, civic service, wel- 
fare and farm groups. There is just one pub- 
lic library.” 

In these chapters, brief descriptions of the 
film services of several libraries now having 
this service are given. It is interesting to 
note the various patterns of these services. 
Some public libraries have large film collec- 
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tions which are circulated to all community 
groups; others restrict their films to showing 
in the main library and the branches; some 
have inter-county service; others furnish pro- 
jector service to go with the films; some do 
not have films but will book them from other 
agencies for community groups; some have 
no film service of any kind but do have an 
extensive shelf of reference books, periodi- 
cals and catalogs pertaining to audio-visual 
education; some libraries allocate 2% of 
their total budget to audio-visual services; 
others allocate 1%. 

Applying the information in Miss Wal- 
dron’s book to the situation within our own 
state of Louisiana, we seem to be especially 
fortunate. While many public libraries do 
not feel financially able at the present time to 
establish film libraries, there are many films 
available to them from other sources. The 
six regional film libraries of the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Northwestern, South- 
western, Southeastern, Tech, Orleans Parish 
School Board and Southern have many film 
titles useful in the field of adult education. 
Such films as The River, Atomic Energy, The 
House I Live In, Know Your Library, De- 
mocracy, England: Background of Literature, 
along with many other titles, are available 
free of any rental charges, with transporta- 
tion paid one way. The State Hospital Board 
in Baton Rouge can furnish the excellent 
films, The Feeling of Over-Dependence, Shy 
Guy, and other titles on mental hygiene. The 
State Department of Health has recently add- 
ed the new McGraw-Hill films on child psy- 
chology, to their extensive film library. 

In the majority of cases, it is usually pos- 
sible to obtain a motion picture projector 
from one of the schools of the community. 
Many churches and industrial organizations 
have them also. Last summer a very pleasant 
experience was worked out for the children 
in the summer reading club of the Milton 
Latter branch of the New Orleans Public 
Library in the showing of the films, Know 


Your Library, It’s All Yours, and A Visit to 
the Cowboys. The films were obtained from 
one of the regional film libraries and the pro- 
jector and operator were furnished by the 
school system. 

The Louisiana State Library in Baton 
Rouge has established a film library, and a 
recent grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
to the State Library will now make it possible 
to have a central listing of all 16 mm. film 
titles which are available within Louisiana, 
free of charge. The union card catalog of 
titles will be maintained at the Louisiana 
State Library in Baton Rouge. Miss Vivian 
Cazayoux is directing the project which will 
be completed in about six months. 


This very outstanding step forward in the 


field of films in the public libraries will no 
doubt be followed by others. Perhaps we can 
some day look forward to inter-parish film 
libraries such as the inter-county film libra- 
ries which have been established by the 
Cleveland Public Library and the Missouri 
State Library. 

For the present time, it is possible for 
every public library within the state of Louisi- 
ana to foster some type of film service, be it 
a reference shelf of film information or a 
film forum in the community. The facilities 
are here for your use, practically without any 
charge. Numerous agencies stand ready to 
assist. What is needed now is your interest 
and leadership. To quote Miss Waldron in 
a final word. . . . “Before films can take their 
rightful place in informal and formal educa- 
tion, before films can be utilized to the fullest 
for cultural and recreational values, a trained 
leadership must learn to know and to love 
films with the same eagerness and apprecia- 
tion that we give to books. Then they can 
transmit that knowledge and love to others. 
Then, perhaps, we can make the most of this 
new window on the world, the motion pic- 
ture.” 


Waldron, Gloria. The Information Film. Colum- 


bia University Press, 1949. 
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THE EFFECTS OF MASS MEDIA, A REPORT TO THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY, by Joseph T. Klapper, with a Foreword 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, New York, Columbia University, Bureau of Applied 


Social Research, 1950. 


Mass media as defined in this report “‘con- 
notes all media of communication in which 
a mechanism of impersonal reproduction in- 
tervenes between speaker and audience... 
radio, screen, books and any other media of 
impersonal communication would be classi- 
fied as mass media, while personal address, 
the pulpit, and the drama would be ex- 
cluded.” The report attempts to answer four 
questions posed by the Director of the In- 
quiry: 1. Do the mass media raise or lower 
public taste, and how? 2. What are the com- 
parative effects of books and each of the other 
media? 3. What is the function and effect 
of escapist communication (best-sellers, soap 
operas, etc.) ? and 4. How is persuasion with 
regard to important civic attitudes carried on 
with the greatest likelihood of success? 

In search of the answers to these questions, 
all of which are of concern to librarians, Mr. 
Klapper has prepared a synthesis of the var- 
ied studies which bear on the subject. Ob- 
viously this is not a research study in itself, 
and Mr. Klapper has not hesitated to include 
conclusions based on his own reasoning as 
well as those deducible from published 
sources. 

It will be no surprise to librarians to learn 
that specific answers to these questions are 
not available. Some generalizations have 
been made, however, namely: 1. There is no 
evidence to show that mass media as a whole 
either raises or lowers public taste. The de- 
velopment of good taste can be stimulated in 
individuals who have a predisposition to such 
development, but in general, people continue 
to read books, listen to radio programs, and 
attend movies similar to those which they 
have enjoyed before. 2 Face-to-face dis- 
course, i.e. lectures and personal conversa- 
tions, is a more effective medium of persua- 
sion than print, radio, or screen, yet each 
possesses certain unique advantages which 
must be considered in planning the use of 
any of the media. 3. Escapist communication 


serves a healthful and pleasant function un- 
less it prevents individuals from utilizing 
more serious media or is accepted as a valid 
source of information. 4. Persuasion can be 
accomplished by all mass media but most 
effectively by the monopoly propaganda posi- 
tion, i.e. when only one side of the question 
is presented. Since this position can seldom 
be utilized in a democratic country, Mr. Klap- 
per suggests the use of prapaganda tech- 
niques which have proven successful, e. g., 
offering a new way to implement existing 
needs rather than attempting to create new 
needs, offering real rewards such as agree- 
ment with majority opinion, exploiting the 
prestige of individuals as attestors of the 
propaganda, supplementing mass media ap- 
peal by face-to-face discourse, the use of repe- 
tition, and the use of one-sided propaganda. 

It is unfortunate that this report presents 
an esoteric appearance to the practicing li- 
brarian because of its specialized terminology. 
To be sure, the report was written not for the 
laity but for the Director of the Inquiry, it 
summarizes and evaluates some fairly tech- 
nical studies, and it deals with a relatively 
young field of investigation. Nevertheless, 
there is much information here that is of in- 
terest to the parish librarian as well as to the 
communications specialist, although the for- 
mer is likely to be discouraged by such terms 
as “extra communicational agencies,” “‘pat- 
terns of communicational behavior,” “‘resis- 
tance of the deviant minority” and such la- 
bored expressions as “the pertinent litera- 
ture” or “the paucity of directly applicable 
empirical data.” One wonders if some of 
these terms (and others) might not be re- 
duced to more readily recognizable language. 

A second disappointment in the report is 
the lack of definite answers to the questions 
raised, a lack which is due to the absence of 
measurable goals among public libraries. As 
Lazarsfeld points out in his preface: 

“In American society neither the library 
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nor the educational broadcast has any specific 
message. There is no five-year plan which 
this country is trying to carry out; there are 
no religious precepts for which it is trying to 
get acceptance. What is it, then, that our cul- 
tural agencies are trying to achieve? What 
could we use as a criterion of their success? 


The answer to these questions is implied in 
most of the literature reported here, but it 
sounds somewhat strange when it is brought 
out explicitly.” 


Jor W. Kraus, Asst. Librarian 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library 





PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Edited by 


MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 
Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Mrs. Lellah H. Lyle, librarian, Richland 
Parish Library, reports that the Mangham 
Branch Library was moved into more spacious 
quarters the first of the year. The new loca- 
tion was newly decorated and new furniture 
was installed. : 

According to the librarian, Kay Werner, 
the St. Tammany Parish Library Demonstra- 
tion, Covington, recently had a successful art 
exhibit of the work of serious and profes- 
sional artists who live in the parish or who 
lived there at the time of the creation of their 
work. The exhibit not only attracted hun- 
dreds of visitors, but served to stimulate ad- 
ditional interest in the library. 

Mrs. Lambert H. Romero, the former Dor- 
othy Duncan, is now assistant librarian of 
the Ouachita Parish Library in Monroe. She 
replaces Mrs. Martha Ann Scott Henry, who 
moved to Camden, Arkansas. 

Lucy Moore, a recent graduate of the Pea- 
body Library School, is librarian of the West 
Monroe Branch of the Ouachita Parish Li- 
brary. Elsie Pipes, secretary to the librarian 
of the Ouachita Parish Library resigned re- 
cently to be married to Robert McCaleb. Mrs. 
Odalie McDonald, librarian of the Carver 
Branch of Ouachita recently sponsored a 
“pops” concert which earned $100 to be used 
to build a fence around the branch building. 
Frances Flanders, librarian of the Ouachita 
Parish Library, says that the library’s weekly 
radio program on radio station K.M.L.B. is 
proving very popular. 


Eunice E. Heitman, formerly librarian of 
the Catahoula Parish Library with headquar- 
ters in Harrisonburg, is now librarian of the 
Franklin Parish Library Demonstration in 
Winnsboro. This library, which opened in 
December, is the most recent demonstration 
to be sponsored by the State Library. Mrs. 
Eva Stubblefiéld Byars, former assistant li- 
brarian of Tangipahoa Parish Library, is now 
librarian of the Catahoula Parish Library. 
Mrs. Byars is the former Eva Loyce Stubble- 
field of Delhi. 

Margie Stanton, formerly bookmobile li- 
brarian of the East Baton Rouge Parish Li- 
brary, has moved to Washington, D. C. to be 
with her family. She has accepted a position 
on the bookmobile staff of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. Jerome D. Le- 
Blanc is the new bookmobile librarian, Mrs. 
Peggy Crawford is the assistant, and Mrs. 
Irma Comeaux is the bookmobile operator at 
East Baton Rouge. Mary Hill, part-time staff 
member of East Baton Rouge, was recently 
married to Vernon Alston. Mrs. Alston’s 
mother, Mrs. Robert Hill, is also on the staff 
of this library. Lola M. Cooper now holds 
the newly-created position of supervisor of 
branches and extension at the East Baton 
Rouge Parish Library. Mrs. Margie De- 
Laughter recently joined the staff of the East 
Baton Rouge Parish Library as secretary, 
while Mrs. Katherine Powers Hood is serv- 
ing temporarily on the staff of this library. 

Mrs. Florence Braly recently resigned as 
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reference librarian of Shreve Memorial Li- 
brary to accept the position of reference li- 
brarian of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Li- 
brary. Tulsa is Mrs. Braly’s former home. 
Eleanor Hollis who was young people’s li- 
brarian at Shreve is now in the reference de- 
partment. Mrs. Kittle Lee Renfro is the new 
assistant in the Caddo Parish Extension of 
Shreve Memorial Library. She replaces Mrs. 
Jo Fant who accompanied her husband to 
Delhi where he is the high school coach. A 
local radio station has been giving the Shreve 
Memorial Library time for a fifteen-minute 
weekly program. Bess Vaughan, librarian, 
interviews a club president about the organi- 
zation, purposes, and work of the club, and 
about how the library aids in the work. She 
asks for suggestions for improving the library 
service. Recordings are made of the pro- 
grams so that the information is available to 
anyone who needs it. The broadcasts are 
proving to be quite popular with the clubs. 

Eugene P. Watson, librarian at North- 
western State College, will be on leave dur- 
ing the spring semester to attend the Uni- 
versity of Texas where he will work toward 
his doctorate in English. Warren F. Tracy 
will be the acting librarian during the spring 
semester, while Mrs. Tracy will serve as order 
librarian. Olive Roberts is supervising the 
reorganization of the Library of the Shreve- 
port Division of the Northwestern State Col- 
lege Nursing School. The library will be 
administered as a branch of the college li- 
brary. Elizabeth Williams of Houston is the 
newly-appointed custodian of this branch. 
Plans are underway for setting up a similar 
branch at Alexandria. Mrs. Lucille Carnahan, 
formerly librarian of the Natchitoches High 
School, is now a full time instructor of library 
science on the faculty of Northwestern. 
Agnes Clark replaces Mrs. Carnahan as li- 
brarian of Natchitoches High School. Eugene 
P. Watson was elected chairman of the col- 
lege and university section at the Southwest- 
ern Library Association’s biennial meeting in 
San Antonio. 

The Natchitoches High School Library te- 
ceived the J. O. Modisette Award to school 
libraries for 1949-50 at a meeting of the 
Louisiana Association of School Libraries, 


convening with the Louisiana Education As. 
sociation in Monroe. The award was pre- 
sented by Evelyn Peters, librarian of the 
Orleans Parish School Board’s Professional 
Library, to Mrs. Lucille T. Carnahan, Natchi- 
toches High School librarian last year. 

Mrs. Venessa Edwards of Many replaced 
Martha M. Byrd as headquarters assistant of 
the Sabine Parish Library, according to Mrs. 
Bessie C. Elliott, acting librarian. 

The new cataloger at Loyola University 
replacing Betty Shroughro is Helene Morrow, 
formerly assistant librarian at Mount Saint 
Agnes College, Baltimore. Miss Morrow has 
also held positions at the Sax Antonio Public 
Library and at the L.S.U. Medical School 
Library. 

Elizabeth Cammack, librarian of the Iberia 
Parish Library, represented the libraries of 
the state at the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held in 
the fall. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moses McFatter has a little 
Daughter, Lenora Elaine, born last fall. Mrs. 
McFatter was replaced this year as librarian 
at LaGrange High School, Lake Charles, by 
Frances Smith. 

Mrs. Sudie Johnson, librarian, Jonesboro- 
Hodge High School, is on leave this year 
from the high school library to organize the 
Jonesboro-Hodge Junior High School Li- 
brary. 

Sue Hefley, Director of the Webster Par- 
ish Materials Center, was the guest speaker 
at a meeting of the Caddo Parish School Li- 
brarians held at Lakeshore Junior High 
School, with Robbie Crane, librarian of Lake- 
shore, in charge of the meeting. Miss Hefly 
spoke on ‘Acquisition of Library Materials.” 
Miss Hefley is now serving as chairman of 
a committee revising the pamphlet, “Dear 
Mr. Architect,”’ which is issued by the Ameti- 
can Association of School Librarians. 

New officers of the Calcasieu School Li- 
brarian’s Association are: Ruth Clark, chait- 
man; Amy Hill, vice-chairman; and Hazel 
McNamara, secretary. 

Some librarians have very interesting hob- 
bies which have brought fame to them in 
their areas. Mrs. Maud Musselwhite, \ibra- 
rian, Ouachita Parish High School, Monroe, 
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A REPORT TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY, 
MUSIC MATERIALS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, by Otto Luening. New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 1949. 


Although the enjoyment of music has come 
within the reach of most Americans through 
radio, television, phonograph records, and 
concerts, public libraries have lagged in de- 
veloping music departments. Of the 60 li- 
braries in the sample of the Public Library 
Inquiry, only 9 have what Mr. Luening con- 
siders ‘‘a well-rounded collection of music 
materials,’ although three others are appar- 
ently considered to be on the border line. 
None of these libraries are in cities with 
populations less than 100,000, and all but 
One are in cities with populations over 25,- 
000. Of the libraries of communities of less 
than 25,000, Mr. Luening estimates that nine- 
tenths have only ‘‘a few books on music, oc- 
casionally a small collection of scores and 
sheet music, and one or two music maga- 
zines.” 

In general, the music collections which 
now exist in public libraries are meagre and 
centered around standard classics. Little at- 
tention has been given to works by less well- 
known composers and to basic scholarly and 
theoretical books about music. Qualified 
music libraries are in short supply because of 
inadequate salaries. Most libraries have in- 
sufficient funds, space and personnel to im- 
plement their plans. 

On the favorable side, Mr. Luening pays 
tribute to the collections and services of the 
Music Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Library of Congress and the Sibley 
Library of the Eastman School of Music and 


points out the services available in the libra- 
ries of radio stations, motion picture studios, 
college and universities and commercial lend. 
ing libraries of the country. It is by the rec. 
ognition of all such libraries that public li- 
braries can plan a distinctive role ‘‘in supply- 
ing the needs of contemporary music cul- 
ture.” 

The large libraries with adequate music 
collections should assume the responsibility 
for preservation of permanent collections of 
current popular music and of serious and 
folk music as well as a reference collection 
of tape and wire recordings of radio music 
programs. The public library should relin- 
quish the current popular music field to com- 
mercial agencies and concentrate on provid- 
ing broad and balanced collections of serious 
music. Duplication of materials in other 
music libraries of the community should be 
avoided. The library should cooperate with 
musical groups in the community by provid- 
ing materials and facilities for study and non- 
commercial performance, if possible. Col- 
lecting local musical manuscripts and pro- 
gram materials, extending music services to 
smaller cummunities through regional library 
units and the improvement of techniques of 
storage, cataloging and indexing of music 
materials conclude Mr. Luening’s recom. 
mendations. 


Jor W. Kraus, Asst. Librarian 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library 
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middle-aged and older works, social case 
work, community centers, capital levy, inter- 
national banking, and international commod- 
ity control. 

The schedule was developed originally in 
the Classification Section of the former Cata- 
logue Division, under the supervision of 
Charles Martel, the Chief Classifier. In 1917 
the Classification Division, now the Subject 
Cataloging Division, assumed the responsi- 


bility for the application and development of 
Class H. 

Since the publication of the second edition 
in 1920, only three classifiers have been im 
charge of Class H: C. K. Jones, Leo E. la 
Montagne, and Philip Krichbaum. The edi- 
torial work on the third edition was carried 7 
out by Miss L. Belle Voegelein, Editor of 
Classification Schedules. 

The price of the new edition is $2.75. 7 
Orders may be addressed to the Superinten- = 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 7 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








